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Lafayette College. — Attention is called to a discussion of the 
recently endowed chair of Civil Rights reprinted from the New 
York Times in School and Society of June 19, and to the following 
letter addressed to the Review by Dr. Lovejoy of Committee A : 

"To the Editor of The Weekly Review: 
"Sir: 

"The trustees of an American college have recently accepted a 
gift for the establishment of a 'professorship of civil rights,' and 
have legally bound themselves and their successors, 'in considera- 
tion of the receipt' of certain securities, 'to strive in all sincerity 
to carry out, both in letter and spirit, the purpose and wish of 
the donor,' as expressed in the deed of gift. That purpose is to 
provide a course of instruction 'in the civil rights of individuals, 
meaning thereby all those absolute rights of persons, such as the 
right of personal security, the right of personal liberty, and the 
right to acquire property as regulated and protected by law, to 
the end that individual initiative and effort may be encouraged 
and promoted and protected, and may receive its just reward, 
and that the fallacies of socialism and kindred theories and prac- 
tices which tend to hamper and discourage and throttle individ- 
ual effort, and individual energy, may be exposed and avoided.' 
The course is also to be inspired by 'a firm belief that the threat- 
ened encroachments on these rights will imperil the country and 
destroy the liberty and happiness of our people.' It is further 
specified that 'the instruction to be given by the holder of the 
professorship shall always include lectures on Anglo-Saxon ideals 
of the true principles of constitutional freedom, including the 
right of man to own property and to do with it as he will, . . . 
and incidentally the right to sell his labor as he chooses, and to 
enjoy the fruits thereof without molestation or undue restraint.' 

"This document is doubtless not a masterpiece of drafting ; and 
a quibbling lawyer might find in it justification for the teaching 
of doctrines probably not contemplated by the donor. The 'right 
of a man to sell his labor as he chooses' might be construed as 
implying the unqualified right to strike and as conflicting with 
the principle underlying the Industrial Courts recently estab- 
lished in Kansas. 'Anglo-Saxon ideals of the true principles of 
constitutional freedom,' and the right to 'enjoy the fruits of one's 
labor without undue restraint,' would be held by some to be 
irreconcilable with the Eighteenth Amendment. Since only 'the 
fallacies of Socialism' are to be exposed and avoided, it might be 
argued by a formal logician of the stricter sort that the appoint- 
ment of a Socialist to this professorship is not necessarily ex- 
cluded. 

"But in spite of such verbal equivocalities, the real purpose of 
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the new foundation is not obscure. The donor evidently holds a 
social philosophy which is strongly opposed to 'socialism and 
kindred theories and practices/ i.e., to the extension of govern- 
ment ownership or control in business and industry; and he 
desires to make provision, through his gift, for the propagation 
of this philosophy — 'forever/ as the deed of gift reads. The trus- 
tees of the college are in honor bound to see to it that the holder 
of the professorship at all times accepts and teaches this par- 
ticular type of social and political theory, and is zealous in 
defending the doctrine of the 'absolute rights of persons' and in 
attacking socialism and socialistic tendencies. Since the trustees 
have pledged themselves to endeavor to carry out the spirit as 
well as the letter of the deed of gift, they will necessarily, during 
the donor's lifetime, ascertain from him the interpretation of any 
requirements which might otherwise be of uncertain meaning. 
It appears to be well understood that, for example, advocacy of 
the nationalization of coal mines or railroads would be inconsist- 
ent with the spirit and object of the gift. 

"There is thus raised, in a concrete instance, a question of 
principle which concerns university teachers generally, and the 
administrative officers and governing boards of our institutions 
of higher learning. That question has nothing whatever to do 
with the merits or demerits of socialism. It has a great deal to do 
with the future influence and usefulness of these institutions 
and with the efficiency and dignity of the university teaching 
profession. The question at issue is whether proprietary pro- 
fessorships shall become an accepted feature of our educational 
system ; whether American universities and colleges shall remain 
institutions of learning or shall become institutions of hired 
propaganda; and whether the eventual movement of opinion in 
such institutions, with respect to social or economic issues about 
which there now exist differences of view among educated men 
and good citizens, shall be determined by free inquiry and dis- 
cussion among disinterested specialists in these studies, or by 
the comparative amounts of money devoted to the procuring of 
special pleaders for one or another doctrine. 

"The public-spirited intentions of the donor are not in ques- 
tion; he has doubtless sought in good faith to render what he 
believes to be a service to the community. But the reasons 
against the acceptance by universities or colleges of gifts to 
which such conditions are attached should by this time be 
familiar to all who have any responsible relation to the con- 
duct of higher educational institutions. The incident mentioned, 
however, shows that those reasons are not even yet as clearly 
understood as they ought to be; and it seems, therefore, worth 
while to try to state them once more. 

"1. The distinctive function of university teachers — and of the 
institutions in which they serve — in the economy of modern so- 
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ciety is to furnish to other men the results of the investigations 
of experts in the several provinces of thought and knowledge. 
The existence of the profession rests upon the assumption that 
it is useful, and even needful, for society to maintain such a 
body of trained investigators and to be informed as to the con- 
clusions which they may individually or collectively reach. So- 
ciety is not getting from the scholar the particular service which 
is the principal raison d'etre of his calling, unless it gets from him 
his honest report of what he finds, or believes, to be true, after 
careful study of the problems with which he deals. In so far, 
then, as colleges and universities are devoted to the presentation, 
not of the results of the study and reflection of specialists, but 
rather of the opinions of the men of wealth, usually not of the 
scholar's profession, who are able to endow professorships — just 
so far are these institutions perverted from their proper func- 
tion. This, of course, does not mean that the opinions of the 
two classes must necessarily conflict, nor does it mean that ex- 
perts are infallible or that other men are ooliged to accept their 
conclusions. It means only that one specific and (it will be 
admitted) highly important organ of the intellectual life and 
rational progress of the community cannot function at all, un- 
less it is left free to function by its own method — which is the 
method of open-minded inquiry and of frank and unhampered 
discussion, carried on by men dedicated to the scholar's life and 
specially trained in the disciplines to which they devote them- 
selves. 

"2. It is especially extraordinary that men of conservative 
or moderate views on social questions should desire to cause the 
university teaching profession to be regarded by the community 
at large merely as a set of phonograph-discs for the enunciation 
of the opinions of wealthy donors of funds. That, manifestly, is 
the sure way to reduce to zero the influence of members of this 
profession upon public opinion. Now, the natural tendency of 
the influence of economists, historians and other specialists, in 
the discussion of social problems, is on the whole towards moder- 
ation, towards a regard for the teachings of experience, towards 
the encouragement of the disposition to make reasonably sure 
that you are right before you go ahead. But their ability as a 
class to exercise any such steadying influence is entirely de- 
pendent upon their being known to speak only their own con- 
clusions, as disinterested, unmuzzled, and unsuborned informants 
and advisors of the community in the working out of its social 
and economic policies. 

"3. A practical consideration for any college to which an en- 
dowment for such a proprietary professorship is offered is that 
— whatever may have once been the case — many of the university 
teaching profession would now regard the acceptance of such 
an appointment by one of its members as, to say the least, of 
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very questionable propriety, from the point of view of profes- 
sional ethics ; and that most scholars of reputation, even though 
wholly in agreement with the doctrines required to be taught, 
would under no circumstances put themselves in a position 
in which they would appear, before their students and before 
the public, not primarily to teach — that is, to train students to 
think and investigate for themselves — nor to communicate the 
fruits of their own studies, but to serve as hired mouthpieces for 
other men. 

"4. It is a less important consideration that the acceptance 
of one such gift creates a precedent which may prove highly 
embarrassing to a board of trustees. Next year there may appear 
a zealous believer in States' Rights, anxious to endow a course 
of instruction which shall show that 'the threatened encroach- 
ments on these rights will imperil the country and destroy the 
prosperity and happiness of our people'; or an ardent Single- 
Taxer ready to found a chair for exposing the iniquities of private 
land-ownership; or an earnest lady desirous of establishing an 
instructorship on the evil effects of cigarette-smoking. Having 
once received a gift for the teaching of a particular theory, the 
board must either accept all similar offers, or else assume the 
responsibility of deciding in each case what theory, upon the 
subject in question, shall be taught. The former alternative 
would be equivalent to an announcement that the institution 
was one in which doctrines were served to order, for those who 
had the price. The other alternative would mean the dictation 
of the content of the teaching of specialists by the non-special- 
ists composing the board of trustees. The only judicious course, 
therefore, for a board to take is to say, in substance, to potential 
benefactors : 'Special gifts for the promotion of research and 
teaching in particular subjects we shall gratefully accept (if 
those subjects seem to the faculty to offer possible fields for 
scientific inquiry). Special gifts either for promoting or at- 
tacking any particular ism we cannot accept. We shall do our 
best to find for our faculty men of approved learning, acute 
mind, sober judgment, and scholarly temper, as attested chiefly 
by the estimates of fellow-specialists of recognized standing. But 
having, so far as possible, obtained such men, we shall leave 
them free to perform the function for which they are employed 
— namely, to inquire and to think for themselves, and to impart 
the results of their thought and inquiry. It is no part of our 
province to prescribe what those results shall be.' 

Arthur O. Lovejoy." 



